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occasions I received medals and was even mentioned in des-
patches. For my work in South Africa I was given by Lord
Hardinge a Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal.1 When the War broke
out in 1914 between England and Germany, I raised a volunteer
ambulance corps in London consisting of the then resident
Indians in London, chiefly students.2 Its work was acknowledged
by the authorities to be valuable. Lastly, in India, when a
special appeal was made at the War Conference in Delhi in
1918 by Lord Ghelmsford for recruits, I struggled at the cost of
my health to raise a corps in Kheda3 and the response was being
made when the hostilities ceased and orders were received that
no more recruits were wanted. In all these efforts at service, I
was actuated by the belief that it was possible by such services to
gain a status of full equality in the Empire for- my countrymen.

The first shock came in the shape of the Rowlatt Act, a law
designed to rob the people of all real freedom. I felt called upon to
lead an intensive agitation against it. Then followed the Punjab
horrors beginning with the massacre at Jallianwala Bagh and
culminating in crawling orders, public floggings and other in-
describable humiliations. I discovered, too, that the plighted
word of the Prime Minister to the Mussalmans of India regard-
ing the integrity of Turkey and the holy places of Islam was not
likely to be fulfilled. But, in spite of the forebodings and the grave
warnings of friends, at the Amritsar Congress in 1919,4 I fought
for co-operation and working the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms,
hoping that the Prime Minister would redeem his promise to the
Indian Mussalmans, that the Punjab wound would be healed and
that the reforms, inadequate and unsatisfactory though they were,
marked a new era of hope in the life of India.

But all that hope was shattered. The Khilafat promise was
not to be redeemed. The Punjab crime was white-washed and
most culprits went not only unpunished, but remained in service
and some continued to draw pensions from the Indian revenue,
and in some cases were even rewarded. I saw, too, that not
only did the reforms not mark a change of heart, but they were
only a method of further draining India of her wealth and of
prolonging her servitude.

1  Vide Vol. XIII, pp. 170 & 173
2 Fwfe Vol. XII, pp, 533-*.
3 Fi& Vol. XIV, pp. 43M&
* Tub VoL XVI, pp, 363-7*